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Ghe South African Outlook 


Power is never a good, except he be good that has 
i. — Alfred the Great 
* * * * 
The Christian Council and Proposed Universities. 

The Executive Committee of the Christian Council 

recently considered the position that may arise if the 
Government persists in its plan to establish new university 
colleges for non-Europeans. After careful deliberation 
the following resolutions were passed : 

1. The Executive of the Christian Council of South 
Africa declares its opposition in principle to the idea 
ofa University which denies its very name by confining 
itself to any racial or ethnic group. 

2. Nevertheless where such universities are establish- 
ed, it will be the aim of the Christian Council to ensure 
that adequate provision is made in them for Christian 
worship and Christian education. 

3. The Executive favours the establishment of Courses 
in Biblical Studies at any non-White Universities that 
may be established, especially where teacher training 
facilities are provided in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity. 

4. The Executive favours the erection of one chapel at 
each University. 

5. The Executive favours the appointment of part- 
time or full-time chaplains by such churches as are 
able to do so, such chaplains to be members, together 
with nominees of the University, to control the chapel 
and to organise worship. 

6. The Executive does not favour the establishment by 
member churches, of hostels at new universities. 


Provision was made for following up these findings by 
personal representatives through a deputation to the 
Government Commission now dealing with the Separate 


Universities Bill. 
* * * * 


Deported After Twenty-five Years. 

We are well aware that many laws bear hardly on some 
members of the public, but a fault to be found with much 
of the legislation enacted under the influence of the present 
Department of Native Affairs is that it is ruthless as to the 
consequences in individual or indeed in thousands of lives. 
We suspect that this springs from a conscious or uncon- 
scious regarding of men of different race as beings of 
different human quality. One of the most regrettable 
instances has been that of the “‘ Foreign Native ” who has 
recently been deported from the Union and sent back to 
his country of origin, Southern Rhodesia. He had been 
almost a quarter of a century in the Union, had married a 
Xhosa woman, had three Union-born children, had work- 
ed himself up into a good position and was trusted by his 
firm. But twenty-five years ago, when laws were not of 
such cast-iron material, he had come into the Union with- 
out obeying legal formalities. So now out he must go, as 
must all “‘ Foreign Natives,” however long-established in 
the Union, however stable or useful citizens they may be. 
Appeals on behalf of the man mentioned have come from 
influential quarters, but they have been all in vain. We 
deplore the inhumanity. 

* * * * 


The Federation 

We have previously contended that those who wish to 
see the Central African Federation destroyed are working 
on wrong lines. We still hold this conviction and it has 
been strengthened by the recent visit to the Federation of 
Lord Home, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions. After his tour of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, he returned to Salisbury and according to Sapa, 
made comment on various aspects of what he had found. 
He said that universal adult suffrage for the African was 
clearly impossible, and would be for some time, but politi- 
cal expression was being given the African in the territorial 
and federal assemblies, and there was an interaction be- 
tween African and European political ideas. Gradually, 
through the exercise of the vote, the African was learning 
the obligations and responsibilities of citizenship. This 
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process had to be gradual, but progressive. Regarding 
the proposals he had heard from Asian and Eurafrican 
bodies during his tour, that they should be given special 
representation in Parliament, Lord Home said this should 
be considered at the constitutional review in 1960. He did 


not think that the Government could successfully abolish — 


racial discrimination in the social sphere by legislation, but 
it could set an example and take the lead in breaking down 
these barriers. ‘here was no doubt that some people, 
particularly in Nyasaland, were opposed to Federation 
and the way Federation was developing. ‘These people 
feared that the predominantly European influence of 
Southern Rhodesia would work to the detriment of Nyasa- 
land. ‘They were not yet persuaded that any political 
machinery could be found to secure Nyasaland’s interests 
and they were opposed to the constitutional conception of 
Federation as applied tothe three central African territories. 
But he thought it an extreme statement to say that the 
majority were opposed to Federation. Many had no clear 
idea of its meaning, its purpose, or its achievements. 
More information and publicity could be put out on this, 
stressing the benefits of Federation—particularly the 
economic benefits—which were specially enjoyed by 
Nyasaland. He did not think the African National Con- 
gress could be accepted as representative of African opinion. 
African opinion was not yet really in a position to express 
itself and though Federation might have been represented 
to them as undesirable, it was impossible to say that African 
opinion was against it. 
* * * * 

Selfless Service 

To the Johannesburg Star we are indebted for two items 
of interest which deserve all the publicity that can be given 
them : 

1. The Johannesburg City Council through its Non- 
European Affairs Department employs its own police force 
and has been in the habit of awarding medals, bronze, 
silver, or gold, to mark outstanding service rendered by 
the members. For “exemplary courage and disregard 
for personal safety ” the Ceuncil awards its bronze medal ; 
for “ outstanding bravery and disregard for his own safety, 
to the ut most limits of his appointed duty ”’ its silver medal; 
and for “ conspicuous gallantry in a spirit of self-sacrifice 
beyond the limits of duty” its gold medal. For his action 
in arresting two armed Natives, known to him te be armed 
Native Constable Joseph Cele is to receive the silver medal 
of the City Council and the award will be applauded by 
all law-abiding citizens who are concerned at the frequency 
with which robbery and assaults are being carried out by 
European and non-European criminals alike. One of the 
disturbing features of modern life is the extent to which 
weapons are carried by all sorts and conditions of people, 
ostensibly for defence, which in more civilised societies 
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would be entrusted to the forces of law and order and so 
kept under control. One result of this is the frequency of 
fatal accidents and another may well be the too easy resort 
to extreme measures in situations where danger is suspect- 
ed. There can of course be nothing but the severest 
penalties for those who attack unoffending citizens in the 
discharge of their duty, whether policemen, bask clerks, 
business messengers or storekeepers. Where such 
assaults are of almost daily occurrence we are back in the 
day of the mining camp. 

2. The second is an instance of indepeadeace of judg- 
ment by a Native member of the Feceral Parliameat of 
the Central African Territories. During the closing stages - 
of a debate on the Constitution Amendment Bill Mr. 
Jasper Savanhu voted with the Government which re- 
quired a two-thirds majority for its proposal. In doing so 
Mr. Savanhu knew that there was disagreement with his 
decision so to do among some of his constituents. Never- 
theless he acted according to his own judgment and then 
resigned his seat ia order test opinion in his constituency. 
In the by-election he was the only candidate nominated 
and so will hold his seat with the knowledge that he has - 
the support of the majority of his coastituents. 

The particular aspect of the measure upon which he was 
challenged is not known to us but it is refreshing to find an 
Africaa member of Parliament who is prepared to lead his 
constituents instead of meekly surrendering to the public 
clamour of the vocal sectioa. 

International Missionary Council meeting in Africa 

The I.M.C. is holding an Assembly meeting in Ghana 
from December 28th 1957 to January 8th 1958. Delegates 
from South Africa to this Assembly will be : 

Dr. A. W. Blaxall Rev. S. Mbatha 
Rev. Z. R. Mahabane Rev. S. M. Mokitimi 

There is also to be an All-African Church Conference 
to be held at Ibadan, Nigeria, from 10th January to 20th. 
The above-mentioned delegates are expected to attend 
this Conference and, in’addition, the following have been 
appointed by the Christian Council of South Africa : 

Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd Rev. D. M. Ramakhula 

Bishop F. H. Gow Rey. C. C. Kuzwayo 

Mr. Alan Paton Mrs. P. Mzaidume 

Rev. W. Illsley Miss E. Hlatshwayo 

Rey. Ay Heer 

The Federal Missionary Council of the Dutch Reformed 

Churches are also sending eight fraternal delegates. 
* * * * 
An African saves Fifty-five Lives. 

During last month’s torrential rains that sent the flood 
waters of the Umfolozi River sweeping through Natal, huts 
and their occupants were carried away. In some cases, 
however, Zulu people were able to perch on the tops of 
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_ huts which were surrounded by the raging waters. About 
55 of these were rescued by an elderly Zulu in a rowing 
boat, who spent the whole day, navigating against the fierce 
current to take the marooned people to safety, reported 
Sapa. 


One woman he rescued had been standing in the cane- 
fields in water up to her shoulders throughout the night. 
Others he could not reach—the current proved too strong 


for him. 


We trust that suitable notice will be taken of the magni- 
ficent effort of this man. 

* * * * 
_ Archbishop De Blank. 

The past month witnessed the arrival and enthronement 
of the Most Rev. Joost de Blank, the newly-appointed 
Archbishop of Cape Town. Few men can have under- 
taken public duty in this country amid more public 
interest. ‘To our mind it has not savoured either of good 
taste or good judgment that the Archbishop has been 
bombarded with newspaper letters and editorials coun- 
selling him how he should act. Since his election he has 
shown a realism, a restraint and a grasp of essentials in 
Christian principle, that suggest he may well be left to 
find his own way among the problems that await and on 
which his guidance will be sought. For ourselves we offer 
prayerful good wishes, coupled with the hope that the 
goodwill towards the Outlook which marked his prede- 
cessors will be manifest also in himself. 

* * * *& 
Commissioner Herbert Lord. 

Few ecclesiastical leaders in South Africa have so quickly 
gained the confidence of the public as did Commissioner 
Herbert Lord of the Salvation Army. He came to this 
country four years ago after experience in many parts of 
the world, which included a long period as a prisoner of 
war in the hands of the Japanese. One understands why 
the Japanese kept hold of him, for his sanity, resource and 
organising power would be assets to any foe! Commis- 
sioner Lord has not only carried the burden of his own 
organisation, but as an executive member of the Christian 
Council and in other organisations has played a notable 
part. Now General Wilfred Kitching, who fills the place 
once occupied by General William Booth, has called for 
the services of this officer of his Army. Whatever the 
sphere that awaits Commissioner and Mrs. Lord we wish 
them well, and thank them for the memorable contribution 
they have made to South African life. 

* * * * 
Archdeacon W. Spencer Hall. 

Many will have learned with dismay, though with under- 
standing, that Archdeacon W. Spencer Hall has relinquish- 
ed his duties as Warden of St. Matthew’s College and has 
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undertaken to be Rector of Molteno. The Archdeacon 
has devoteda long and busy life to the Diocese of Grahams- 
town, principally as Director of Missions but also in other 
capacities. He has also been a tower of strength in various 
bodies, such as the Governing Council of the University 
College of Fort Hare, where his sanity and brotherliness 
have been valued assets. In a difficult time he undertook 
temporarily the wardenship of St. Matthew’s, but his 
experience, firmness and understanding of youth have 
enabled him to pilot the College through a difficult transi- 
tion period. He now enters parish work with the know- 
ledge of heavy tasks well accomplished and followed by 
the thanks and prayers of a host. To him and to Mrs. 
Hall we tender best wishes. -Archdeacon Hall is succeeded 
as Warden by the Rev. Graham Gardner the esteemed 
Chaplain of the College. | 


* * * * 


Bishop E. J. Trapp. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has 
followed precedent in appointing a bishop to be its new 
General Secretary. On this occasion it has looked to 
South Africa to furnish the needed leadership, so that 
Bishop ‘Trapp of Zululand has relinquished his see and 
has proceeded to London to assume command of the large 
and complex organisation which is housed at S. P. G. 
headquarters. Bishop Trapp, before his elevation to the 
bishopric, had a varied experience as an educational 
principal and director of missions in Basutoland. He thus 
comes to his new post with twenty years experience of 
actual conditions in the mission field and with understand- 
ing of the conditions of missionary service and how the 
Gospel can be applied to an emerging people. It will be 
the wish of many of his friends in South Africa that his 
duties as General Secretary will bring him back on occasion 
to his old spheres of service. 


* * * * 


The Benefits of First-Aid. 

We have received an interesting booklet published by 
the Prevention of Accidents Committee of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State Chamber of Mines. 1 t tells of how 
the Mining Industry has trained 750,000 of their employees 
in first-aid. ‘The booklet, attractively illustrated, goes on 
to describe occasions when those who qualified in first aid 
at the mines were able to apply their knowledge on return- 
ing to their homes in the ‘Territories, for the saving of life 
or the help of the injured. ‘The resource shown in a large 
variety of circumstances makes gratifying reading. We 
trust the booklet will have a wide circulation, for the work 
being done deserves to be better known and appreciated 
throughout the land. This is something practical and 
of great benefit to individuals, 


* * * * 
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Undesirable Publications 
REPORT OF COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY 


HERE was recently published the Report of the Govern- 

ment Commission of Enquiry in regard to Undesir- 

able Publications. It is a volume of nearly 300 large, 
double-column pages. 

As a first instalment we print this month some of the 
Commission’s most important recommendations, parti- 
cularly, though not wholly, as they affect non-European 
people and publications. 


CONTROL 


The Commission. recommends that— 

(1) a single system for the control of local and imported 
printed matter and other objects, which should be 
embodied in Union legislation and also apply to the 
Territory of South-West Africa, should be instituted 
for the Union as a whole ; 

(2) the relevant legislation of the four provinces and the 
Territory of South-West Africa should be replaced by 
the Union legislation envisaged ; and 

(3) there should be a specific system of control for 
printed matter and other objects on the one hand and 
another for cinematographic films and cinematographic 
film advertisements on the other, but that the control- 
ling authorities should consult each other, particular- 
ly in so far as the application of norms is concerned. 


DEFINITION OF UNDESIRABLE PRINTED 
MATTER 


5.93 The Commission recommends that undesirable 
printed matter and other objects should be defined as 
follows : 

(1) In general, printed matter and other objects, or 
any part thereof, shall be undesirable if they are deem- 
ed indecent, offensive or harmful by the ordinary, 
civilized, decent reasonable and responsible inhabit- 
ants of the Union. 

(2) In particular, printed matter and other objects, or 
any part thereof, shall be undesirable if they— 

(a) are blasphemous or represent religion in a deroga- 
tory manner; or 

(c) depict, represent, describe or portray miscegena- 
tion, sexual relations, intermarriage or other inti- 
mate social intercourse between Europeans and 
non-Europeans in a eulogistic manner ; or 

(d) tend to engender or have the effect of engender- 
ing friction or feelings of hostility between the 
European and the non-European population groups 
of he Union or between the various non-European 


racial groups. 


AUTHORITIES 


6.66 ‘The Commission recommends that— 

(1) there should be two authorities which should be 
vested with the power to decide whether printed 
matter and other objects are undesirable or net, 
namely,— 

(i) a Publications Board ; and 
(ii) the courts ; 

(2) in so far as decisions in regard to the above matter 
are concerned, books and magazines should fall under 
the jurisdiction of the Publications Board ; 

(3) newspapers, jobbing and other objects should fall 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the courts ; 

(4) when the question arises whether newspapers, job- 
bing or other objects or parts thereof are undesirable, 
any authority charged with the enforcement of the 
relevant legislation should be able to consult the 
Publications Board in connection with the said ques- - 
tion ; and 

(5) the Governor-General should be empowered to 
place, by proclamation in the Government Gazelie, 
any other medium or form of publication, as may be 
determined or defined by him, but subject to (3) and 
also subject to the provisions of the Entertainments 
(Censorship) Act, 1931, under the jurisdiction of the 
Publications Board. 


REGISTER OF PUBLICATIONS AND OF 
DISTRIBUTORS 


8.91 The Commission recommends that— 

(1) no periodical publication should be published in 
the Union unless it has been registered as a newspaper 
or as a magazine ; 

(2) provision should be made for such registration in 
the legislation in connection with undesirable publi- 
cations ; 

(3) the said registration should be regulated by the 
Publications Board ; 

(4) provision should be made that the registration of a 
periodical publication may be removed by the Board 
from the register of newspapers or from the register 
of magazines ; and 

(5) the owner and the editor of a periodical publication 
should have certain powers and duties under the act. 

8.93 The Commission recommends, furthermore, that— 

(1) no person in the Union, except the South African 
Railways and Harbours Administration, may conduct 
a business as distributor unless he has been registered 
as a publisher or as a bookseller ; 
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(2) provision should be made in the Act for such regis- 
tration ; 

(3) the Publications Board should regulate this registra- 
tion ; and 

(4) provision should be made that the Board may remove 
the registration of a distributor from the register of 
publishers or from the register of booksellers. 


LIABILITY 


9.54 The Commission recommends that the author 
should not be held liable under the Act in connection with 
undesirable printed matter and other objects. 

9.55 Since the Commission is of the opinion that cer- 
tain persons, all of whom can be regarded as accessories in 
connection with certain matters under the Act, should not 
be held liable in equal measure, it recommends alternative 
liability in respect of such matters, which will mean that, 
if proceedings can be instituted against the person prima- 
rily liable, the other persons liable in the second, third or 
fourth place will not be prosecuted ; but in the case of 
communistic printed matter and other objects the Com- 
mission recommends joint and several liability. 

9.56 The Commission recommends that, if— 

(1) any edition of a local book or any part of it is found 
to be undesirable, in the first place the publisher, in 
the second place the printer, and, in the third place 
any distributor, or any body, person, business, orga- 
nization or institution concerned, will be held liable ; 

(2) any issue of a local periodical publication or any part 
of it is found to be undesirable, in the first place the 
editor, in the second place the owner, in the third 
place the printer, and, in the fourth place any distri- 
butor, or any body, person, business organization or 
institution concerned, will be held liable ; 

(3) any local jobbing or any other local object or any 
part of such jobbing or other object is found to be 
undesirable, in the first place the orderer, in the second 
place the printer or manufacturer, and, in the third 
place any dealer or person who distributes, stocks, 
exhibits, sells or advertises it, will be held liable ; and 

(4) any edition of an imported book or periodical publi- 
cation, or any imported jobbing or other object, or 
any part of such book or periodical publication or 
jobbing or other object, is found to be undesirable, in 
the first place the importer, and in the second place 
any distributor or any body, person, business, orga- 
nization or institution concerned, or any dealer or 
person who distributes, stocks, exhibits, sells, or 
advertises it, will be held liable. 

9.61 In addition, the Commission recommends that— 

(1) if anything found to be undesirable appears in a 
periodical publication, and if the registration of such 
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a publication is suspended or withdrawn by reason of 
this fact, the editor liable may not be appointed editor 
of, or in any other capacity in connection with, a 
periodical publication during the period of suspen- 
sion or withdrawal, and that he may also not accept 
any such appointment ; but that— 

(2) if the registration of a periodical publication has 
been withdrawn by reason of the fact that the contents 
or any part of the contents have been found to be 
communistic, the liable editor may not be appointed 
editor of, or in any other capacity in connection with 
any periodical publication, and that he may also not 
accept any such appointment, during a period of five 
years from the date of withdrawal of such registration. 


BOARD OF APPEAL 


10.37 The Commission recommends that— 

(1) the Governor-General should establish a Publica- 
tions Board of Appeal as soon as is expedient after the 
commencement of the Act ; 

(2) the Board of Appeal should consist of— 

(a) a judge who should be chairman ; and 

(b) four other members, provided that not one of 
these members may be an officer in the Public Ser- 
vice or a member of the Publications Board ; 


NON-EUROPEAN GROUPS 


21.34 The Commission recommends that a separate 
investigation should be instituted without delay in regard 
to the problem of providing literature for the Bantu and 
other non-European groups, the making available of such 
literature, guidance in connection with its selection, and 
other promotive measures, and that, if possible, a Com- 
mission should be appointed for this purpose in view of — 

(1) the special nature of the problem among the Bantu 

and other non-European groups ; and 

(2) the fact that such an investigation will, in so far as 

its nature and scope are concerned, differ in import- 
ant respects from the actual enquiry which the Com- 
mission had to undertake. 

The Commission also wishes to emphasize that— 

(3) such a special investigation is becoming more essen- 

tial day by day. 

The report is signed by: 

G. Cronje (Chairman) 

F. D. Abernetky (Member) 
Dorothy E. de la Bat (Member) 
E. Greyling (Member) 

G. F. Laurence (Member) 

A. J. van Zyl (Secretary). 
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Sixty Years’ Outstanding Service 
CANON BULWER’S RECORD 


LATE in November, 1897, there landed at Cape Town 

two new missionaries of the Church of England, 
Rev. C. E. Earle Bulwer, B.a. (Selwyn College, Cambridge) 
and Mr. Frank Cornner. It was characteristic of them 
both that while their ship was delayed in Cape Town, they 
left it one morning at 4 a.m. and, with no help from guide 
or cable-way, climbed ‘Table Mountain. Later they pro- 
ceeded by an intermediate Castle boat to East London. 
There they received word from Bishop Key at Umtata to 
tranship on to a tiny coastal vessel—The Frontier and 
bound for Port St. John’s, as this only was likely to ensure 
that they would reach their destinations—Umtata and 
beyond. Rinderpest was inflicting the country; cattle 
were dying daily in large numbers ; and wagons, loaded up 
with hides, were discharging their loads at East London. 
The dock area of this town was almost unbearable with 
the smell of salted hides, and there was encountered the 
added danger of being knocked over by stiff hides which 
were being lifted by a gale and hurled through the air with 
tremendous force. 

With the gale as it was, the skipper of The Frontier fear- 
ed he was in for trouble, and not least when they were sail- 
ing.on a Friday and had the misfortune to have a “ sky- 
pilot’ on board! His fears were justified. After a most 
uncomfortable night in a raging storm, Port St. John’s 
was sighted on the Saturday, but it was found that the 
water at the mouth of the Umzimbuvu was too shallow to 
permit of the vessel crossing, and so it had to wait in the 
rough sea outside until high tide. When the vessel did 
move on, the steering-gear gave way, and the ship drifted 
helplessly on to a sand-bank. The tide helped again and 
The Frontier eventually was tied up at the tiny landing 
stage, having taken twenty-four hours for the voyage in- 
stead of the normal eleven. 

The two missionaries planned to proceed on foot the 
fifty odd miles to Umtata, but were persuaded by the 
magistrate, Mr. Bunn, to wait three days for the post-cart. 

After two days pleasantly spent with Bishop Key and his 
family in Umtata, the travellers proceeded again by post 
cart to T’solo. It was typical of travelling conditions that 
there were six passengers besides the driver ; one of them, 
a Public Works man, maintained a precarious seat on the 
splash-board all the way to T’solo. Friends met Mr. 
Cornner there and took him off to St. Cuthbert’s, and so 
the companionship of forty days ended—but in another 
way it has continued for sixty years. 

At 6 o’clock in the evening, the postcart driver and Mr. 
Bulwer began the journey to Mount Frere. ‘They crossed 
the Tsitsa and on.to.Qumbu in rain-and total darkness, 


the newcomer experiencing for the first time the wonder- 
ful skill shown by the drivers of those days in guiding their 


teams of six mules and a very heavy cart over totally in- 


visible roads. 

At Tina the mules were outspanned about 10 p.m., and 
after some hours of rest the postcart crossed the Tina at 
5.30 aim. and proceeded up the long cutting towards 
Mount Frere which was reached about 8 o’clock. 

Mr. Bulwer had prepared himself for the work he now 
undertook by his years at Cambridge University and at a 
clergy Training School at Cambridge, and a year’s course 
at Livingstone College, London (for medical missionaries). | 
He was ordained deacon on 21st September, 1895, and 
spent the next two years as a curate at St. Mary’s, Hands- 
worth, near Birmingham, being ordained priest in 
December, 1896. 

This thorough training was put to the test when he was 
given the charge of Mount Frere parish. The parish 
consisted of the village and district of Mount Frere, the 
village and district of Qumbu, the village and part of the 
district of Tabankulu, and part of the district of Mount 
Ayliff. 'To those who know the region, the task seems an 
impossible one even for a man of boundless energy such as 
the new incumbent was. 

After six months, a crisis occurred at Umtata. Canon 
Goodwin resigned his workas Warden of St. John’s College 
and Theological Tutor. Mr. Bulwer was asked to fill his 
place temporarily and later the appointment was made 
permanent. : 

Three years later he married the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. H. J. Mitchell, Rector of Butterworth. Mrs. 
Mitchell and Bishop Key’s wife were sisters, and the 
daughters of Archdeacon H. T. Waters, who in 1855 
founded the Mission Station at St. Mark’s. As the 
Bishop’s niece, Miss Mitchell was often the Bishop’s 
guest, especially at times when the clergy gathered in 
Umtata for Synod, or for other Diocesan Meetings. After 
her marriage, like so many other wives of missionaries, 
Mrs. Bulwer gave a lifetime of most devoted service, until, 
and even after, she was overtaken by blindness in later 
years. | One who knew her well described her as “an 
excellent co-partner.” 

The work at St. John’s College might have seemed 
enough for one man, but Canon Bulwer, as he soon be- 
came, thought nothing of doing a long day’s toil at St. 
John’s and then going out to evangelize at revival meetings 
in near-by Locations. There was even a notable period 
when he was simultaneously Warden of St. John’s College 
and of the Augusta School at All Saints, At intervals he 
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would have to put in a few day’s work at All Saints’, 55 
miles away from Umtata, making the journey on horseback 
at night to save time ! 

After eighteen years at St. John’s College, with the addi- 
tion of outside Missionary work such as the Umtata 
Coloured Congregation, the Cathedral Native outstations, 
and both European and Native work in the Districts of 
Umtata, Mganduli, and Elliotdale, Canon Bulwer was 
asked to take over the charge of St. Mark’s Mission, to- 
gether with the oversight of the Mission District of St. 
Mark’s, which is almost the same as the Civil District 
under the Resident Magistrate who has his headquarteis 
at Cofimvaba. 

The story of the troubles which arose over the adminis- 
tration of the St. Mark’s Mission Estate is long, and one of 


considerable complexity. Suffice to say that the situation 


was somewhat relieved by the appointment by Synod of 
the St. Mark’s Management Committee (of which Canon 
Bulwer was a member) which after two visits of investiga- 
tion and enquiry, decided to appoint a Lay Manager who 
would reside in the Village and relieve the Missionary-in- 
charge of all matters connected with the management of 
the Estate, such as the collection of the Mission Tax, the 
allotment of residential sites and lands, the settling of 
disputes, attending to European leases and rents in the 
Village, etc. ‘This arrangement came into working order 
some two years before Archdeacoa Coakes, who had been 
at St. Mark’s since 1886, resigned in 1915. But he carried 
on with his work as Archdeacon until his death in 1931. 

Canon Bulwer arrived at St. Mark’s in January 1917, 
aad twelve years later the Diocesan Synod agreed that the 
time had come when the greater part of the St. Mark’s 
Mission Estate should be given back to the Government as 
Crown Land. The change-over took place in 1930 with 
the helpful co-operation of Bishop Etheridge and the Chief 
Magistrate of the Transkeian Territories. The Church 
remained in possession of a fenced-in Glebe of some 300 
morgen, which included the Village and all its buildings, 
the Higher Mission School buildings, the Waters Memo- 
rial Church, some ploughiag land and the Village com- 
monage. The Church also secured Certificates of Occu- 
pation in respect of Church and School sites at the two 
outstations on the original Mission, Mtonjeni, and Ntshi- 
ngeni. ‘The money paid by the Government to the Church 
as compensation cleared a very old debt on the Memorial 
Church, and provided means for carrying out very neces- 
sary repairs on the Church, 01 the Higher Mission School 
buildings, and at the Parsonage. 

On the death of Archdeacon Coakes in 1931, Canon 
Bulwer was made Archdeacon of St. Mark’s, and he carried 
out the duties of this office until his resignation in 1944. 
The following year saw the end of World War II, and the 
way became open for him to retire on pension from the 
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beginning of 1946, at the age of 74. Thus for twenty- 
nine years he carried oa a vigorous ministry, not only on 
behalf of the African people, but in the spiritual care of 
the Europeans scattered throughout the district and in the 
villages of St. Mark’s and Cofimvaba. His retirement 
came after almost fifty years of service in the mission field. 
What the years mcant ia evangelism, in pastoral care, in 
writing, in admjnistratioa, in travelling, only the books of 
God will show. 

During all the years, Canoa Bulwer played a large part 
in the work of the diocese of St. John’s, which covers the 
territory of the Transkei. He gave special atteation to 
Xhosa language and literature, and took a major share in 
producing vernacular service books and other publications 
for his Church. During his years of retirement in Alice 
and Queenstown, this invaluable work has been continued. 
It was the writer’s lot to visit him recently, and to fiad him 
in his 87th year successfully defeating defective eyesight 
by working on masuscripts and printed proofs with two 
microscopes one placed over the other! Since then there 
has come a characteristic letter in reply to a suggestion 
that his reminiscences would be welcome. It ran: 
‘* Please excuse me from starting 0a any reminisceaces. I 
am so full up with work that I really cannot spare the time 
just now. We are so busy on the last stage of our revision 
of the Xosa Prayer Book, and on top of that comes a lot of 
work due to a decision that the Mothers’ Union in South 

frica should be changed to a Provincial from being a 
Diocesan organisation. It is remotely possible that when 
(?) I have nothing else to do, I may embark upon some 
reminiscences of a long and busy life, but that day is not 
yet.” 

Canon Bulwer has been a giant for work, and as a 
colleague has said, “fought like a lion in all matters of 
controversy ; he was a constant champion of the Church 
Temperance Society (now defunct), and faithful in keep- 
ing alive the Guild of St. Mary, started in the St. John’s 
Diocese by Bishop Key.” ‘The picture carried in many 
minds is that of a large-hearted but doughty warrior, with 
a firm grip of his subject in all ecclesiastical debates, parti- 
cularly as he stood, with his back to a pillar, in the Cathe- 
dral when Synod was in session. 

His latter years have been saddened by the death of his 
wife, which took place soon after his retirement, and sorrow 
came upon sorrow when his only son passed away in the 
zenith of his power and influence. 

It is noteworthy that Canon Bulwer has never returned 
to Britain on furlough. On one occasion a friend offered 
to meet the cost of a return passage and to place asum to be 
waiting in a bank in England, but the offer was declined, 

The evening has come, but, like the venerable Bede, he 
still bends to his task, and is an unconscious inspiration to 
younger men, 
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Prisoners of Hope 


An address by the Rev. W. Illsley (President of the Method- 
ist Church of South Africa) to the African Representative 
Session of the Kimberley and Bloemfontein District Synod, 
held in Thaba’Nchu August Ist 1957. 


TIME is moving fast in South Africa. I remember Dr. 
J. E. K. Aggrey a member of the Phelps-Stokes 
Education Commission in 1924, telling us that the Euro- 
pean clocks say: “‘ Get there, get there, get there” ; but 
that the African clocks say: “'Take.... time, take . 
time, take .... time.” If he were alive to-day he would 
see the African clocks moving at a much faster pace. He 
would see recruited mine workers, travelling by air from 
their kraals to the Rand Gold mines, and stepping uncon- 
» cernedly “ out of the belly of the great bird!’ He would 
see others, formerly accustomed to the pace of the ox, now 
moving with, and operating, fast moving agricultural 
machinery. 

An African teacher once asked me: “ What is this 
Native Problem one hears so much about?” It was 
obviously a leading question, so I threw it back to him. 
His comment was : “ It seems to me that the white people 
put an obstacle every now and then in the path of the Native 
and, when they see him trying to get over it, they call it a 
problem.” 

The innate, God-inspired aspirations of the blacks are 
frequently frustrated by the prejudices of whites who would 
like to put the clocks into slow motion. A recent state- 
ment by the Minister of Justice has informed the world 
that, “ Communism in its active form has been completely 
destroyed” in South Africa, but that it is appearing in a 
new cloak, “‘ that all men are equal!” With this liberal 
definition of Communism one could expect a ban on the 
New Testament ! 

The majestic words of the American Declaration of 
Independence find an echo in the hearts of all freedom- 
loving people: ‘‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness... .” 

An old illiterate African put the matter in a nutshell when 
he said: ‘ We are not all equal in size or ability, just as 
the fingers on the hand are not all equal in length ; but we 
are all equal in our needs, and in our desire for equal 
opportunity.” 

Unfortunately, during the past few years, we have seen 
a vast forest of discriminatory laws growing up around the 
non-whites, designed to prohibit or limit them from enjoy- 
ing their God-given rights. In order to “ protect” or 
“preserve ” white civilisation, and often in the name of 

religion, laws have been enacted to impose restraints on 


human liberties. A catalogue of the titles of these measures 
would occupy too much time and space to record; they 
include ‘‘ The Suppression of Communism Act,” “ The 
Riotous Assemblies Act,” “ ‘The Separate Representation 
of Voters Act,’ “‘ The Group Areas Act,” and “ The 
Native Laws Amendment Act ” with its controversial 
“Church Clause.”’ ‘This short list could be multiplied ten 
times with titles of Acts of Parliament passed by this and 
previous governments to place the non-whites in quarantine. 
They have become prisoners in the land of their birth, with 
shortened horizons, hemmed in by innumerable regulations 
and social sanctions, huddled together behind iron cur- 
tains which barricade them as effectively as any barriers in 
Communist countries. ‘Their movements, speech, work 
and worship are restricted and regimented. For the | 
majority of African people South Africa is already a police 
state. 

It is ironical that all this multiplicity of laws has failed to 
establish social security or to stem the tide of integration. 
It is less safe than ever for unprotected women, white or 
black, to move around without fear of being molested. In 
1955 there were 1,622,009 prosecutions, of which nearly 
28% were for offences against pass laws, curfew regula- 
tions and similar laws relating to the control of Africans. 
Convictions for serious crime by Africans numbered 
43,180 and 76,000 strokes were inflicted ; but there is far 
more crime than appears from the official figures, because 
African townships are virtually unpatrolled at night and 
the streets ill-lit, if lighted at all. 

Fifty years ago Olive Schreiner warned South Africa: 
“As long as nine-tenths of our community have no per- 
manent stake in the land, and have no right or share in the 
Government, can we ever feel safe? Can we ever know 
peace?” It is the submerged nine-tenths of an ice-berg 
that constitutes a potential danger to shipping. It is the 
submerged section of our population, which resents re- 
pressive legislation and recognises no moral restraints, that 
constitutes a threat to the safety of South Africa. 

In his book, The Anatomy of South African Misery C. W. 
de Kiewiet, now living in America, writes: ‘“‘ When men 
are compelled to live within a rigid class, or subjected to 
discrimination of race or colour, they are less worthy as 
men and less valuable as citizens. Imposed discrimination 
restricts access to the law and education, to health and 
entertainment, to dignity and progress. Jt starves hope 
and feeds anger.” 

It would be unfair to suggest that no good purpose has 
been achieved by any of these discriminatory laws. Idealists 
in the Government ranks sincerely believe that rigid con- 
trol on backward people is essential for their own welfare. 
They see these laws as Paul did in writing to the Galatians; 
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“The law has been our school-master unto Christ ”’ or, as 
it appears in Suto—Molao e bile Molisa oa bongoana ba rona 
Kreste (The law has been the Shepherd of our child- 
hood unto Christ!) And, indeed, although we condemn 
the underlying policy of the Bantu Education Act, framed 
by its author to keep the Africans in their place, yet we can 
see that good may accrue to the people through it. Nor 
can we doubt that some advocates of territorial apartheid 
believe that this would be in the protective interests of the 
Africans. Neither can we attribute the whole failure in 
race-relationships to the present regime. In the book by 
Kiewiet already quoted is an incisive sentence that rings 
true: “In spite of his great insight, Smuts made no crea- 
tive contribution to the Native question.” In their pro- 
vision of better housing in many areas, in their offer of more 
vocational posts and the like, the present Government is 
right ahead of previous ones. But we must never confuse 
the advance being made by Africans with improved race- 
relations. When all allowances have been made the 
Africans still say: “Yes, that may all be true ; but we are 
not treated as people. We are pushed around like cattle 
and are not consulted about our own affairs.” This is 
sjambok legislation that “ starves hope and feeds anger.” 
Under the Bantu Education Act teachers have had their 
mouths zipped up; if they open them in criticism they 
infringe some regulations. ‘The same applies to Africans 
in higher positions, professors in the University, who are 
becoming virtually gagged by regulations. 

The nursing profession comes under this strait-jacket 
legislation. Under the new Nursing Amendment Act an 
African nurse is allowed to contribute to the funds but may 
not accept official position in the Nursing Association. 
Nurse Gladys Thala was recently refused a passport to 
proceed with twenty white nurses to an international 
nurses conference overseas, an action that can only be 
described as ‘“‘ mean and despicable.” 

Look at the other end of the social scale. ‘Two years 
ago alabourer cameto us at Moroka Missionseeking garden 
work. He had come from a neighbouring district where 
the farmer paid him {1 a month plus food. We were able 
to offer only £4 per month and food. ‘The farmer dis- 
covered where he was and tried to get him back ; but Piet 
refused to go. So, in the manner of this country, the 
farmer wrote to a cabinet minister, who passed the letter 
on to the police. The latter came to examine Piet’s packet 
of passes and permits, and could find nothing wrong with 
them. But a few weeks later Piet received an ejectment 
order from the Native Commissioner, alleging that he was 
So Piet is expected to 
go back to the platteland where he was born, and to the 
type of work for which he is registered. ‘That is the class 
to which he belongs and he must stay in it, I was told by a 
government official, 
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If you were Piet would you say that South Africa is a 
free country, or would you say it is a police state? One 
wonders how the Minister of Native Affairs would like to 
be sent back to where he was born, and demoted to the 
class of work with which he started ? 

The Minister of Justice recently expressed pride in the 
chain of model prisons rising up in some rural areas to 
provide cheap labour for farmers. We have some personal 
knowledge of what this cheap labour involves. One of 
our African labourers recently spent three months in prison; 
he came back having lost 40 to 45 lbs in weight and looking 
like a scarecrow. He said he had been hired out to a 
farmer for whom he worked from dawn to dusk, seven 
days a week, and that the food was so poor and inadequate 
he was happy to get back into the town jail for three days 
before his release. 

Under the new Ethnic Grouping campaign a Mosotho 
living in the Thaba ’Nchu area for nearly 17 years was told 
that he must go elsewhere. He had nowhere else to go 
with his wife and children, so in utter desperation he tried 
to commit hara-kiri but, fortunately, failed. He was saved 
by the doctors in our Mission Hospital. 

There is no need to add more cases of those who are 
badgered, bewildered, beaten up and frustrated by the 
powers that be ; your own newspaper cuttings will multiply 
them ad nauseam. If any South African politician were 
condemned by a righteous providence to redeem his sins 
on earth by coming back to this land in a black skin, would 
he consider these laws to be just and right, or would he 
consider himself to be in a police state ? 
wife said to me a little while ago: 
me ashamed of my white skin ! ” 

Yes, there isno doubt about it; the Africans are prisoners. 
But we can thank God that so many of them are PRISON- 
ERS OF HOPE. In this land of Good Hope, where hope 
is in such short supply, it is the non-whites who have every 
right to hope, because history—especially religious history 
—repeats itself. You have only to take this Word of God, 
transpose a few names, fit new faces into the old frames, 
trace the careers of despots who defy God by showing no 
respect for human personality and grind the weak into the 
dust, and you have no need to seek a fortune-teller to learn 
what the issue in this land will be. The mills of God 
grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small. 

Open this Book at Acts, Chapter 16, verses 25-34, and 
you may see a replica of contemporary life. In the charac- 
ters and situation are symbolism and significance. ‘ At 
midnight Paul and Silas prayed and sang praises to God.” 
Who are the prisoners whose consciences are so clear and 
whose trust in God so serene that they can pray and sing 
praises in their midnight hour ? Whoare the people, when 
things are so dark and difficult, who can set their religion 
to music? Who are the people, conscious of their wrong- 
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ful imprisonment, who can pray for their persecutors, 
knowing that God will vindicate their cause? Who are 
they who believe that “ the devil may wall us round, but he 
can’t roof us over?” Are they not the African Christians 
who sing so triumphantly that other prisoners hear them, 
and take notice ? 

And who are the jailors, drugged into slumber by the 
exuberance of their political successes so that they cannot 
read the signs of the times ? Who are the captors whose 
philosophy is “‘ might 1s right,” and yet can see no way out 
of the race situation except utter despair, if and when 
liberation comes to the prisoners ? 

It is worthy of note that it was the jailor, not the prisoner 
who was afraid. It was the man with the comfortable 
bed, good food, adequate accommodation, with no wounds 
or bruises on his body, who had all the keys ; it was this 
man whose lips trembled, whose hands shook, whose heart 
was gripped in fear and who could see no way out of a 
desperate situation, and cried out: ‘“‘ What must I do to 
be saved ?” 

And it was the Prisoners of Hope, the men who slept on 
hard boards, fed on prison rations, who had cuts and bruises 
on their bodies and were in stocks and fetters in the inner 
ptison ; 2f was these men who had all the answers, it was these 
men who could be big and generous and say to this whim- 
pering jailor, “‘ Do thyself no harm, for we are all here. We 
will not take advantage of you now that we are masters of 
the situation. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved!” . 

How perfectly that old scene fits into contemporary life ! 
The modern jailors who enact this unholy legislation can 
already hear the rumblings of the Hand of God which 
comes to “ deliver the captives and to open the prison to 
them that are bound,” and their hands are trembling for 
they know that God will not be mocked. 

Yes, we thank God that religious history unfailingly re- 
peats itself, and the prisoners of hope still set their religion 
to music. Just before Christmas Professor Z. K. Matthews, 
acting principal of Fort Hare University, on his way from 
the treason trials, of which he is one of the 156 accused, 
called on my friend and neighbour, Dr. J. S. Moroka. I 
asked Professor Matthews how they wiled away the time 
they had to spend in prison before the trials began. His 
answer was illuminating ; “‘ We began each day with wor- 
ship, we offered prayers and we sang hymns, after which 
we had talks and discussions!” An African medical 
doctor who had also been in prison for political activities 
entertained us royally one evening in my home when he 
described the cheerfulness, even hilarity, that sometimes 
prevailed among the prisoners. It reminded me of the 
character in a French novel who, during his imprisonment, 
took his bread and cut it into different shapes each day. 
One day he would cut it like a fish, and pretend he was 
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eating fish ; the next day it would be like a chop or a leg of 
a chicken and he would continue his game of pretence. 
There are many African Christians who, like Paul, are able 
to make their bonds work out to the furtherance of the 
gospel. 

I recall an incident in Zastron, near the Basutoland 
border, when 180 African women were arrested for refus- 
ing to pay their taxes, contending that it was not according 
to their custom for women to be taxed. As they marched 
towards the local jail, capable of accommodating less than 
ten, they sang the hymn with the chorus: Motho mang le 
mang, a tle! (Whosoever will, may come !). 

My travels throughout South Africa during this presi- 
dential year have stamped this message upon my mind 
with crystal clearness. Everywhere non-white Christians 
are conscious ofthe pressure of the prison walls uponthem, 
but they are praying and singing praises. And the whites, 
especially those who have no real faith in God, are uneasy, 
restless, perturbed, pessimistic about the future. 

The African Christians have reason for their hope ; they 
have youth, and truth, and time, and God on their side. 
They know, as every intelligent white person knows, that 


the prayers of God’s people will eventually bring down the” 


Jericho walls, that the prison doors will be flung open and 
all God’s children will be free. 

Meanwhile what can we do? What ought we to do? 

We can pray that the benighted leaders of this land be 
delivered from their blindness and bigotry, and that before 
it is too late they may “ call for lights.””> We may pray 
that people will cease trusting in their white skins for salva- 
tion, but in humility and penitence wash the stripes and heal 
the wounds of prisoners of hope and place food before 
them. 
We can sing praises, and so set our religion to music 
that others, who differ from us in many respects, may be 
attracted to Christ through us, and be saved. There is a 
member of this Synod who, some vears ago when we work- 
ed together, was instrumental in bringing salvation to an 
Afrikaans farmer. I often said that I aul Tambisa’s grand- 
father, like Sard Harker, had “‘a face made of the broken 
commandments,” but his grandson has a New Testament 
face! He isa Moody and a Sankey all rolled into one. He 
has “a harp in his throat and an aviary in his heart.’”’ His 
face shines with the glory of God. Watching this African 
evangelist closely as he went to preach on the farm the 
Afrikaner asked: ‘‘ Tambisa, tell me What is there in 
your religion that I haven’t got in mine?” The reply 
was, “‘ Sir, I don’t know, unless it is that I have Jesus 
Christ in my heart.” That testimony led a white man to 
his Saviour. And I still believe that the Africans will have 
to interpret Christianity to many white folk. 

Time is moving fast in South Africa : it is far later than 


some people think, While the European clocks are now 
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“saying: “Take ....time, take .... time, take ....time”’ 
_ the African clocks are saying “‘ get there, get there, GET 
_ THERE!” Let us pray that when they do get there, the 
_ Africans will have Christian leaders, and that they will 
remember Him Who has brought them out of bondage 
into liberty. 


Youth Leaders Training Course. 

The Transvaal section of the Youth Leaders Training 
_ Course sponsored by the Youth Section of the Christian 
Council of South Africa was held at the Wilgespruit 
Fellowship Centre, near Roodepoort, the first week in 
September. A similar section was held at the same time 
in Natal. In the week following Easter, 1958, a full week’s 
course is to be offered on the same theme. At Wilgespruit 
delegates from African, Coloured, and European churches 
took part in an intensive three day series of lectures, dis- 
_ cussions, and workshops. They studied the nature of 
adolescent youth, discussed their needs, and the appeal of 
religion to them. They worked on programme planning, 
organizing and launching a youth group, drama, singing, 
and general recreation. The delegates were impressed by 
the similarity of the problems and approaches to youth 
work for urban churches of such different backgrounds. 
Arising from this training course has come the determina- 
tion on the part of the delegates to hold periodic meetings 
for those engaged in leading youth groups in the churches. 
At these meetings actual difficulties encountered could be 
ventilated and through sharing the experiences of others 
useful suggestions for coping with these problems might 
be forth-coming. ‘The first of such consultation sessions 
for youth leaders is scheduled to be held on Saturday, 9th 
November, commencing at 10.30 a.m., at the Wilgespruit 
Fellowship Centre, 12 miles from Johannesburg on the 
new Krugersdorp road. Those leading youth work in the 
_ churches, who are interested, are invited to attend. Con- 
tact The Warden, Wilgespruit Fellowship Centre, P.O. 
Box 81, Roodepoort, Tvl. 

* * ‘A * * 
Adams United Theological School. 

At a recent meeting of the Governing Council of Adams 
United Theological School it was decided that the school 
should be moved at the end of the current school year 
from Adams Mission Station, Natal, to St. Augustine’s, 
Modderpoort, O.F.S. This is in consequence of the 
closing of Adams College by the Minister of Native Affairs 
last year. Adams United Theologi¢al School was found- 
ed in 1956 to unite theological education programmes 
which had been carried on independently for more than a 
century by the American Board Mission at Adams College, 
by the London Missionary Society at Kuruman and Tiger 
Kloof, and by the A.M.E. Church at Wilberforce Institute, 
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Evaton. (The latter have this year re-opened the Wright 
School of Religion at Wilberforce), The Presbyterian 


‘Church of Africa and the United Church (O.F.S.) also 


have participated since its foundation in the control of the 
union school, which was located at Adams College. Since 
Adams College has been closed and the property taken 
over for a government school, the Theological School must 
now find accommodation elsewhere. ‘The new situation 
at Modderpoort is in buildings owned by the Society of 
the Sacred Mission and formerly used as high school and 
teacher training institution for Africans, known as $.S.M. 
Schools, Modderpoort. Adams United Theological 
School offers a three-year ordination course for which the 
minimum entrance requirement is J.C., and is open to 
qualified students from all churches. 


NEW BOOKS 


Christian Literature for the Bantu of Southern 
Africa (Continuation Committee, 119 de Korte Street, 
Braamfontein, Johannesburg: 10/-). 


This is the repori of the Conference on Christian Litera- 
ture for the Bantu of Southern Africa held in Johannesburg 
from August 7th to 10th, 1956. It contains all the addresses 
and papers delivered, thesummary of completed questicn- 
naires sent in in preparation for the Conference, the full 
text of the Conference resolutions, the personnel and bodies 
represented, etc. Everyone directly or indirectly interest- 
ed in the production and distribution of literature for 
African people must possess this volume, which is a mine 
of information and a comprehensive guide of the tasks that 
are awaiting to be undertaken in the immediate future. 


* * * * 


The Christian Recorder has performed a very useful 
service in publishing A Symposium on the Anglican, 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian Faith 
as asupplement. In doing so, the publishers declare that 
they have had in mind the need for a simple statement of 
the doctrine and practice of some of the major denomina- 
tions. Since unity in the manifestation of the Christian 
Faith should be a matter of concern for all Christians, an 
understanding of the differences that separate and the 
truths that unite is essential. It is hoped that this publi- 
cation will be a help to the layman and the student towards 
this end. The writers are the Very Rev. F. C. Synge 
(Anglican), Rev. Robert H. Philpott (Baptist), Rev. Vernon 
E, Miller (Congregational), Rev. C. Edgar Wilkinson 
(Methodist) and Rev. H. Booth Coventry (Presbyterian). 
A limited number of the booklet is available at 1/6 each. 
Remittances should be sent with order to Box 41, Stander- 
ton, ‘Transvaal. 
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~The Thirty-Fourth General Assembly of the 
Bantu Presbyterian Church of South Africa 


SEPTEMBER 26TH TO OCTOBER 3RD, 1957 


Opening. 
HE meetings of the General Assembly were opened by 
the retiring Moderator, the Rt. Rev. T. P. Finca on 
Thursday 26th September evening. The meetings, 
attended by some 100 ministers and elders, were held for 
the most part in the large Community Hall at Lamont- 
ville, Durban. During the same period, the Women’s 
Christian Association of the Church, with approximately 
the same number of members, met in a nearby hall. 
Arrangements for the meetings were in the hands of the 
Natal Presbytery of the Church, who had planned for 
delegates to stay locally with Church members of the 
B.P.C. and other denominations. 


New Moderator. 


The Rt. Rev. F. W. Ngxenge was inducted into the 
Moderator’s chair by the retiring Moderator. Mr. 
Nexenge, minister of Columba Mission, Kentani, Trans- 
kei, was the pioneer missionary to the Gaika tribe. He 
has spent a lifetime in the one charge, where he has earned 
the respect and affection of all the people. His wife is the 
daughter of a local chief: she is Joint-Treasurer of the 
Women’s Christian Association. 

The Assembly service on the Sunday morning was well 
attended, at which the Moderator gave his address: he 
gave a clear call to all Church members to be up and doing 
and to set such an example by their lives that they might 
bring people to Christ under the power of the Holy Spirit. 
In the afternoon communion service the Revs. 
J. A. Anderson and J. L.. Zwane were the preachers, while 
the Moderator dispensed the Sacrament. 


Youth. 

It is impossible to cover the many aspects of Church life 
and faith that came under review. Among other dis- 
cussions that on Youth aroused great interest. Under the 
Bantu Education Act ministers had the right at suitable 
times to enter the schools and meet with the children of the 
members of their own denomination. ‘This was a unique 
opportunity to teach children the main Presbyterian beliefs 
—and it was noted that this did not take che place of the 
regular religious instruction, which is still given by the 
teachers in school. Ministers and elders were urged to 
make the most of this opportunity. 

A hearty welcome was given in the course of the debate 
to Mr. George McArthur, a youth worker, who had come 
out recently as a missionary of the Church of Scotland at 
the request of the Assembly. The Fathers and Brethren 


then reaffirmed their decision that Mr. McArthur should 
seek to establish the Boys’ Brigade as an official organisa- 
tion of the Church. Such an organisation by its Bible 
Classes, its uniform and drill exercises could be hoped to 
aid the young men of the Church to grow up strong and 
faithful Christians, who by their disciplined Christian lives 
might be a credit to the Church and to themselves. The 
Boys’ Brigade organisation, during its over seventy-five 
years of existence had proved of immense value to the 
Church of Scotland, the mother Church of the B.P.C. 


Women’s Christian Association. 


The Women’s Christian Association of the Church, 
through Mrs. Sililo and Mrs. Ngxenge, gave concrete 
evidence of the support of the Church by their gift of £270 
for the purposes of the Church, and similarly the Girls’ 
Association, through Mrs. Ndibongo and Mrs. Hlubi, by 
their gift of £80. 

Much interest was aroused by the report of the W.C.A. 
that the woman student, whem they had been helping to 
support at Fort Hare University College, was expected to 
begin work in the Church next year. With the blessing 
of the Church the project was remitted for special consider- 


ation. 


Ministers’ Stipends. 

After the Finance Committee’s report agreement was 
reached that the aim of the Church was to raise as soon as 
possible the minimum stipend of a minister in rural areas 
to £240 a year with a manse, and in urban areas £300 with 
a manse, and similarly the minimum for probationer 
ministers to £100 in rural, {180 in urban areas. It was 
felt imperative if the church were to have the necessary 
educated leadership that the remuneration should be so 


raised. 


Closings. 

The last evening was prolonged very late indeed, due to 
difficulties of ra‘tway bookings, but in spite of the lateness 
of the hour when we finished we were able to listen care- 
fully to the Moderator’s closing address, which challenged 
us to fashion our characters after the pattern of Jesus 
Christ in purity and strength. He pronounced the bene- 
diction and the Fathers and Brethren adjourned to meet 
again in September 1958 at East London. 


November Ist, 1957 


Honour for Professor 
Jabavu 


N Wednesday, 23rd October, the Assembly Hall at 
Lovedale was packed by staff, students and the gene- 
ral public, the occasion being the presentation to Professor 
D. D. 'T’. Jabavu ofamedal awarded by the Royal African 
Society, London. Rev. W. Arnott presided, and was 
accompanied on the platform by Prof. Jabavu, Dr. R. H. 
W. Shepherd, Dr. Alexander Kerr, Mr. J. P. Benyon and 
Mr. J. H. Dugard. 

Mr. Arnott explained that the Royal African Society 
had asked Dr. Shepherd to present on their behalf to Prof. 
Jabavu, one of the five medals awarded this year ‘‘ to men 
and women who have devoted their lives to the service of 
Africa, working towards some definite goal without any 
thought of personal gain.” 

Dr. Shepherd said that Dr. Jabavu had served his people 
through storm and sunshine, through days of popularity 
and days of unpopularity, in religious, educational, literary 
and social life. ‘‘ Now in the evening of his days various 
honours are coming to him, and among them is this medal. 
It is fitting that this honour should be bestowed in the 
Institution in which Dr. Jabavu spent so much of his 
early life, and in the presence of students who are at the 
stage at which he once was here. It is hoped that this little 
ceremony to-day will lead students first to seek to know 
more of the details of his life and then to emulate him in 
Christian leadership, showing the same qualities of wisdom, 
cheerfulness and devotion, and always bringing honour to 
any institution with which thev are connected.” 

The company stood while the medal was handed over. 
It is in bronze and bore the inscription: ‘‘ Professor Don 
Davidson Tengo Jabavu, 1957. FOR DEDICATED 
SERVICE TO AFRICA.” 

Professor Jabavu in reply made a speech full of reminis- 
cences of his life in Lovedale, Fort Hare and in the wider 
world. He emphasized that it was in the Lovedale Stud- 
ent Christian Association that he learned the ideals of 
social and other service for his people, and the impressions 
were deepened by his experiences in Britain and America. 
He emphasized the Christian traditions of Lovedale, and 
expressed the hope that as the result of the meeting some 
would do something that would count in the uplift of Africa. 

Dr. Kerr, former Principal of Fort Hare, told of his 
early acquaintance with the late Mr. J. Tengo Jabavu and 
his son, who was his first colleague on the Fort Hare staff. 
He emphasized the friendliness Dr. Jabavu had displayed 
to members of all races throughout his career, his ability to 
talk to the highest and the lowest, his power as a teacher, 
his example as a total abstainer, his faith in the capacity of 
the African people, and his devotion to all forms of service. 
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Mr. J. P. Benyon, Superintendent of Lovedale, spoke 
for staff and students in congratulating Prof. Jabavu on the 
honour done him, and thanked him for all he had done for 
Bantu education in particular and in general for the great 
social services he had rendered to the people of Africa. 

The singing of Nkost Stkelcl’ i- Afrika closed the happy 
proceedings. 


Girl’s Song 
By A. Sid Mopeli-Paulus 


Poem Title : Letsatsi-Pin’ A Banana 


From: Ho Tsamaca Ke Ho Bona 


(With acknowledgments to the Morija Press) 


Sun! Sun! Come out O sun! 

Girls sing thus when skies are clouded ; 
When the little rain has gone, 

They play their game to court the sun, 
They skip and sing—their kirtles flying— 
“‘Mankohotsane, rain is fallng!” 


The veld is shrouded by the mist, 

The mountains lashed by storm and gale, 
Little girls sing in the huts: 

** Mankohotsane ! rain is falling 


! 


Selloane says: the sun is hidden, 

Now shall I climb the Maloti mountains, 
There shall I seek for the sun to warm me, 
There where the jackal howls forever, 
There where the tree called Sekila stands, 
There shall I shelter from the rain-drops ! 


The rage of the rain is lashing, lashing, 

The clouds are drifting toward the West, 

On mountain peaks the sunlight’s dimmed 

By creatures sprawling on the rocks— 

Dassies seeking for the sun.... 

“Come out, O sun, your children wait you!” 


Now is the earth a place for puddles, 
Now are the rivers mighty torrents, 
The reeds are drowned by rushing waters, 
Streams are singing round the kraals, 
Rock-beating waves are hands slapping flies ; 
The seas are filled to overflowing. 

—Florence Louie Friedman. 
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Dr. Fosdick’s Autobiography 


Reviewed by R. H. W. Shepherd 


HIS 1s one of the richest of ministerial autobiographies. 
It will compel the wish in many thousands who have 
profited from Dr. Fosdick’s books that they might have 
known more of his background when first they made 
acquaintance with his writings. ‘These writings are the 
fruit of a life’s experience which has been varied, colourful, 
often trying, and on several occasions dramatic. Dr. 
Fosdick in his life of more than fifty years as a preacher has 
had to deal with great issues at the heart of American and 
even of the world’s religious life. 

At the age of seven, he insisted on being baptized by 
immersion in the village Baptist Church. ‘‘ I was so small 
that a stool was sunk in the baptistery for me to stand upon, 
and thus I made my confession of faith in an ancient ritual 
but with a genuine assertion of individual self-committal 
that had the root of the matter in it.” 

In his youth he travelled the hard way, for the heaviest 
burden that rested on his home was lack of money. His 
sensitiveness and hard work to make ends meet led to a 
nervous breakdown. In later years when people started 
to tell him the inner hell of their neurotic agony—the 
waves of melancholia, the obsessive anxieties, and all the 
rest, Dr. Fosdick would stop them by saying, “‘ Don’t you 
tell me, let me tell you how you feel.’ He holds that the 
horrid experience through which he passed was one of the 
most important factors in his preparation for the ministry. 

Perhaps his greatest struggle, which lasted for many a 
year, was brought upon him through his endeavour to 
state the Christian faith in the language of liberal theology. 
He says, ‘“‘ Through a long lifetime I have watched this 
endlessly repeated tragedy : defendersofthe faith, present- 
ing the faith in indefensible terms, and alienating the 
minds they might have won.” He became, as the minister 
of Old First Presbyterian Churchin New York, the centre of 
a great theological controversy. He was attacked by 
Presbyterian and Baptist fundamentalists, and by left-wing 
religious radicals, although his fellow ministers and con- 
gregation in the “ Old First ”’ were devotedly loyal, and the 
church was packed week by week. The language in which 
he was assailed shows religious people at their worst. At 
last the Presbyterian Assembly decided to invite this 
Baptist ‘“‘ guest’ in one of their pulpits to become a Pres- 
byterian “subject to the jurisdiction and authority of the 
Church.” “If he can accept the doctrinal standards of 
our Church,” said the Judicial Commission, ‘‘ as contain- 
ed in the Confession of Faith, there should be no difficulty 


* The Living of These Days: _'The Autobiography of Harry 
Emerson Fosdick (S.C.M. Press : 25/-.) 


in receiving him. If he cannot, he ought not to continue 
to occupy a Presbyterian pulpit.” Dr. Fosdick, although 
claiming to be an evangelical Christian, held the conviction 
that creedal subscription to ancient confessions of faith is — 
a practice dangerous to the welfare of the church and to the 
integrity of the individual conscience. He also believed 
that if he joined the Presbyterian Church, certain groups 
in it would “‘ keep the Church stirred up all the time.’ So 
he turned from that Church. 

The sequel was that thousands rallied to his side and the 
great Riverside Church was built, in which there were no 
restrictions on membership and Dr. Fosdick had every 
freedom to prosecute his ministry. 

A notable feature of the story is the proof afforded that 
Riverside Church was not merely a “ preaching station ”’ 
but a real congregation, with an astonishing variety of 
activities for all sorts of people, not least for the under- 
privileged. Great emphasis was placed on worship, in 
different forms, but all the usual activities—and more—of 
an institutional church were likewise promoted. 

One outstanding feature of Dr. Fosdick’s ministry has 
been his personal counselling. He says, ““ Iam commonly 
thought of as a preacher, but I should not put preaching 
central in my ministry. Personal counselling has been 
central. My preaching at its best has itself been personal 
counselling on a group scale. Of all the rewards of my 
work I prize nothing so much as the remembrance of 
miracles I have witnessed as the result of Christian truth 
brought to bear privately on individuals.” His autobio- 
graphy is full of startling experiences. Now no revelation 
of moral chaos can surprise him, but he has also seen extra- 
ordinary character in ordinary people, exhibiting amazing 
fortitude and courage in hazardous and tragic situations. 

The story behind the writing and publication of some of 
Dr. Fosdick’s books makes fascinating reading, and will 
inspire many with literary ambitions. 

He is critical of much in liberal theology, with which his 
name is often associated. ‘‘ Unable to be a theological 
reactionary, I could not be a theological radical either.” 
He admits that his attitude has given to his ministry a 
middle-of-the-road quality which can easily be misunder- 
stood as compromise, but which springs from deeper 
sources. 

Dr. Fosdick’s summing up of his rich life’s experience 
may be found in his words: “ Now in my elder years (he 
is 78) I am even more convinced than I was at the begin- 
ning that the truths about God and man, about right and 
wrong, for which the Christian Gospel stands are man’s 
indispensable necessity.” 
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A Tribute to the late C. R. Moikangoa 


By B. B. Mdledle 


THERE came to Lovedale in 1902 from Basutoland a 

young student of the Tau (Lion) clan, Cornelius 
Rakgosi Moikangoa by name. As a scholar in what was 
then known as the College Department, he showed much 
ability. 

He later joined the Lovedale Staff, and soon showed 
himself to be a man of no mean talent. When an Inter- 
State Native College scheme was still being mooted, 
‘Moikangoa took a prominent part in its conventions. He 
married Nombina Malgas, a daughter of the late Canon 
Daniel Malgas of Holy Trinity Mission, Fort Beaufort. 
They had three children. His wife pre-deceased him. 
His son Don, soon after qualifying as a medical doctor at 
the Wits. died. This was a big blow to the family. Mr. 
Moikangoa married Miss Opperman of Kroonstad. 

When I joined the Lovedale Staff in 1920, I owed much 
to Mr. Moikangoa for his sound advice, and until he left 
Lovedale I sat at his feet and learnt from him. In 1921, 
the Cape African teachers organised themselves into an 
Association, and at once the Conference realised where 
talent lay, and appointed Moikangoa its first General 
Secretary. He undertook that onerous (at times thankless) 
task with great zeal. His facile pen did a great deal of 
spadework. The Association soon became a force to be 
reckoned with. Scales of salaries for African teachers 
which hitherto had been non-existent were created. The 
1otten system of paying teachers quarterly was stopped as 


a result of representations made by African teachers. 
African teachers had representatives on Advisory bodies 
for African Education and on Missionary Councils. ‘The 
voice of the teachers was desired by Government Com- 
missions on African education. Behind all these move- 
ments Moikangoa’s influence was felt. 

As a man he was of a jovial nature, a good mixer, anda 
man of strong convictions, and courage to stand by them. 
He was a keen sportsman, and a devout churchman. He 
was an elder and a lay-preacher of the Institution Church. 
He took up photography as a hobby. When Lovedale 
devised a new system of management and created a Senate 
and a Governing Council, Moikangoa became a foundation 
member of those bodies. He expressed himself with 
amazing fluency in Sesuto, Xhosa, English and Afrikaans. 

To the regret of many who knew him and valued his 
company, he left Lovedale in 1925, to take up a newly 
created post in the Free State as a Departmental Visiting 
Teacher. He built himself a beautiful home at the Bantu 
Batho Location, Bloemfontein. He was afflicted by 
blindness, and he left for the Transvaal to be near his rela- 
tives and also to attend the school for the blind. He was: 
over 80 years when he died at his home at Kliptown. We 
wish to express our deep sense of sympathy to his relatives 
for the loss sustained through the death of this great son of 
Africa. 


The Employment of Teachers in Bantu Education 


WO recent cases illustrate the tendency of authorita- 
rian departments to assume greater rights than are in 
fact given by law end to interpret a rule framed for one 
matter to include matters of a diferent nature. This 
tendency is to be found even though the department itself 
framed the regulations in-which its rights are laid down. 
The same cases show the disadvantages of issuing legisla- 
tion before the questions dealt with have received sufficient 
thought and before the different cases for which rules are 
required have been fully considered. 

Before the Bantu Education Act of 1953 transferred 
control of Native education to the Union Department of 
Native Affairs each province controlled the education of all 
Its citizens. ‘Thus when Mr. Sihlali was appointed io the 
staff of the Lamplough Native Secondary School, Butter- 
worth, and Mr. Mangcu was appointed to the Kleinbooi 
English Church School, Glen Grey, their conditions of 
service were those laid down in Cape Ordinance No. 5 of 
1921, both schools being in the Cape Province. Under 


these conditions teachers could only be dismissed if the 
requirements of the Ordinance were met. Broadly speak- 
ing this meant that misconduct would have to be shown 
and a disciplinary inquiry held. 

One of the categories of schools under the Bantu Educa- 
tion Actis Bantu Community Schoolsand both Lamplough 
Native Secondary School and Kleinbooi English Church 
School have become such schools. Under the Act the 
Minister may subsidize such schools; he may establish 
boards to manage, mter alia, such schools ; and he may 
make regulations on matters relating to the management 
and control of such schools. ‘hese regulations were 
promulgated on 14th January 1955 and they empower a 
school board “‘ to employ teachers on terms of conditions 
of service approved by the Secretary (of Native Affairs).” 
As the school boards have no financial resources, subsidies 
in respect of teachers’ salaries can be obtained by the board 
if the conditions of service of the teacher are approved by 
the Secretary and conform substantially to those set out in 
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an appendix to Government Notice No. 86 of 1955. ‘These 
conditions require that “the appointment of a teacher 
shall be on contract entered into between the schoo! board 
and the teacher on a form as prescribed....” The form 
in turn makes it clear that each teacher’s contract is 
dependent upon the Secretary approving of the applicant. 
If such approval is withheld the school board receives no 
subsidy if it nevertheless appoints the teacher. In the 
words of Hoexter, J. A., in his judgment in the Appellate 
Division (where both teachers’ cases were heard together), 
“The object of the....contract is to place the appoint- 
ment of teachers under the control of the Secretary, it 
being hardly likely that a board would appoint any teacher 
not approved by the Secretary with the resultant loss of 
subsidy.” 

The respective school boards offered, and Messrs 
Sihlali and Mangcu accepted, contracts “subject to the 
approval of the Secretary for Native Affairs ’’ and the 
teachers also signed documents accepting the new condi- 
tions of service attached to their posts. The Secretary, 
however, refused to approve of the appointment of Messrs 
Sihlali and Mangcu and their proposed contracts therefore 
did not come into being. No misconduct was alleged, no 
disciplinary inquiry was held, and it appears that no 
reasons for the refusal were given. 

The boards, however, wrote to the teachers terminating 
their appointments after the Secretary had notified his 
refusal. The teachers brought the matter to Court and 
denied that the boards had the power to terminate their 
appointments in this manner because, under section 15 of 
the Bantu Education Act, the laws in force in the respective 
provinces prior to the date of commencement of the Act 
continued in force until the Minister made new regulations 
relating to the matters dealt with in the provincial regula- 
tions. The Court found that the Minister, while he had 
made the regulations outlined above on contracts and 
subsidies, had made no regulations concerning the condi- 
tions of service of teachers whose contracts were not 
accepted. There were therefore no new regulations deal- 
ing with the dismissal of such teachers and the regulations 
previously in force, i.e. Cape Ordinance No. 5 of 1921, 
still applied. 

The Secretary, however, argued further that the old 
contract which the teachers had had was with the then 
Managers of their respective schools, that there was no 
contract with the school board and that therefore the school 
board was not obliged to employ them. The Appeal 
Court found that when the control and management of the 
schools passed to the school boards the managers no longer 
had the right to employ any teachers and that the school 
boards were the new employers but that the salaries of the 
teachers were to be paid by the Union Government until 


the boards were entitled to claim subsidy. The principle i ; 
underlying this was that the Act “ certainly did not con- — 
template the cessation of teaching activities during the # 
period from the taking over of the school by the Board till i 
the appointment of teachers by the Board under new con- ; 
ditions of service adopted by it. It contemplated that the _ 
Union Government would pay the salaries of teachers _ 
during that period although they were in fact employed by 1 
the Board” (per Hoexter, J. A.). The Act also contem- — 

plated that the other conditions of service “‘ including those ) 

governing the termination of appointments would....con- 
tinue to regulate the employment of teachers taken over by — 

the Board until either the Board adopted its own conditions 
of service and made new contracts with the teachers in — 
terms of those conditions or the Minister framed new ~ 
conditions of service which would have statutory force — 

even in the absence of any new contracts with the teachers” — 
(per Hoexter, J. A.). 

As proceedings had not been taken under the provincial 
reguiations the teachers were entitled to, and received, 
orders declaring their appointments to be of full force and 
effect under the conditions of che Cape Ordinance. 

Teachers in the position of Messrs. Sihlali and Mangcu 
are therefore in a different position from that of teachers 
whose contracts have been approved. In the case of the 
latter “the contract between a fully qualified teacher and 
the school board may be terminated by the school board or 
the teacher by giving written notice of one school quarter ” 
(Condition 6, Appendix A to Government Notice No. 86 
of 1955). 

The judgements in the two cases mentioned in this 
article illustrate the value of the right of recourse to the 
courts, for if a department can misinterpret its own regula- 
tions and if recourse to the courts is excluded (as it is in 
certain other instances) injustice may result. —A.J.K. 


More Scenes from the Old Testament by Margaret 
Steppat, 96 pages, published by the S.C.M. Press, Ltd. 
for 4s. 

This book follows on Scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment and Scenes from the New Testament by the same 
writer. Some thirty scenes with about 60 to 80 lines 
each are built up round verses from the Old Testament. 
They are designed for the application of a lesson that has 
already been taught rather than for presentation as a play. 
The scenes are taken from the Settlement in Canaan, the 
Captivity, and from the lives of Noah, Abraham, Samuel, 
Solomon and Job. Most scenes do not require more than 
eight persons. So a teacher does not need many copies 
to hand to thechildren to prepare for the next day’s lesson 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 


